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SONG OF THE PACIFIC RAILROAD. 








Over the rivers, over the plains, 
Over the Rocky Mountains, 
On through the valleys, up to the hights, 
Up by Sierra’s fountains: 
Thus we go marching steady and sure, 
Swinging the pickaxe and shovel, 
Marching on o’er the buffalo fields, 
On by the Indian’s hovel. 
Down with the ties, down with the rails. 
Up with culvert and trestle ! 
On with the engine, coaches and mails, 
Ho! there, the Westward whistle ! 


Laborers! haste ye over the seas, 
Workers from all the nations ; 
Many we want on ev’ry mile, 
Builders at all the stations : 
Chinamen! from the Yang-tse-Kiang, 
Irish! from banks of Shannon, 
Soldiers ! who fought the war to the end, 
Facing the Rebel cannon! 


Down with the ties, down with the rails, 
Up with culvert and trestle! 

On with the engine, coaches and mails, 
Ho! there, the Westward whistle! 


Glorious labor !—song of to-day 
Better than war and plunder ; 
Banner of empire, leading the way ! 
Chariots rolling in thunder! 
This is the dream the prophets beheld— 
This is the ancient vision: 
Banding the earth with progress and truth— 
This is the final mission. 
Down with the ties,down with the rails, 
Up with culvert and trestie! 
On with the engine, coaches and mails, 
Ho! there, the Westward whistle! 


Builders are we for ages to come— 
Ages of brightest story, 

Blending the nations’ hearts into one— 
Unity, love and glory. 

Hail! then, the peaceful march of to-day ! 
Haii! to the workers in motion! 

Hail ! to the hearts that lead in the way, 
On to the Western Ocean! 


Down with the ties, down with the rails, 
Up with culvert and trestle ! 
On with the engine, coaches and mails, 
Ho! there, the Westward whistle! 
Oneida, Jan., 1867. sass 


SOME MORE FIGURES. 


CCORDING to inventory, the Oneida 

Community cleared by its own industry 
the past year $17,396.86 besides its living 
expenses. The latter, omitting the $5,400 
contributed by the O. C. forthe year’s Crrcu- 
LAR, and the household work of which no ac- 
count was made, amounted to $34,244.30. 
Putting this sum and the net earnings men- 


tioned before together, we have the total pro- 
ductive industry of the O. C. (less its house- 
hold work), for the year, as follows : 





Expenses paid, $34,244 30 
Net gain, . 17,396 86 
Productive earnings for 1866, $51,641 16 


This gives a rate of over 19 per cent on the 
capital. 

Dividing the total earnings by the number 
of members ( averaged at 212), we have $2438. 
59 for the earnings of each man, woman and 
child. Or considering the Community equiv- 
alent to 50 families, the result would be equal 
to a salary of $1,032.82 toeach family. This 
result, in a pecuniary point of view, cannot 
perhaps be called brilliant, but considering 
that it is in a society where there are no pau- 
pers and no grandees, but each represents in 
effect, the wealth of the whole, and where edu- 
cation is considered one of the necessaries of 
life, it is sufficiently encouraging. G. 





TWO GOOD THINGS. 

OMMUNISM, as a novel experiment in 

society, putsin motion new and unaccus- 
tomed causes which the careful observer of its 
results wi!l not overlook. In studying the toler- 
able pecuniary success of the O. C. the past 
year, we are led to notice two sources of profit, 
one negative and the other positive, which oper- 
ate peculiarly in its favor. 
1. Negatively, or on the side of saving, 
there is an immense advantage in buying sup- 
plies at wholesale, which accrues to a large 
body like a Community. The amount saved 
by the O. C. in its manner of buying alone, 
would probably support half a dozen families, 
if distributed in the usual way of profits to the 
retail trade. There isa difference even be- 
tween large and small Communities in respect 
to the economy of purchasing, favoring the 
former. One reason why our living at Wal- 
lingford costs us nearly a dollar a week more 
per individual than it does at O. C. is because 
we get our supplies in smaller quantities. 
2. A positive source of profit to which we 
ascribe much of the success at O. C., is the 
industrial co-operation of the women with the 
men. The world is poor because it works 
with only one hand, leaving the other hand 
tied up. Marriage sends the man to work 
and the woman to keep house, thus totally 
separating them in their labor, throwing the 
burden of production on him, and the rather 
opposite business of increasing the number to 
be provided for, on her. Such a condition of 
things is compatible with existence; men and 
women may work through on such terms ; but it 





makes life a struggle in which many go down ; 
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it is burning the candle at both ends. By ele- 
vating women to companionship with men in 
production and making them free on the sub- 
ject of maternity, Communism increases the 
force of society in the same proportion that it 
diminishes its burdens. 


The Community has great occasion to ap- 
preciate the industrial character and services 
of its women. Aside from the usual culinary 
work (in which they are assisted by two or 
three strong men) and the care of the house 
and of the children (in which there is also 
more or less masculine co-operation), they are 
felt as a very vigorous power in many depart- 
ments of productive industry. In the bag- 
making business they carry full one end of 
the yoke, the leading manager of that depart- 
men: for the last year or two having been a 
woman. So of the fruit-preserving business ; 
so of the silk-spinning business, so of book-keep- 
ing, printing, green-house culture, store keeping 
and teaching; and we believe a beginning of 
women’s help has been made in dentistry.— 
Take the women out of these main depart- 
ments of industry, and the Community would 
be lame indeed. We think one of the greatest 
inventions of Communism is its method of mak- 
ing women (much to their satisfaction) effec- 
tive co-workers in production with men. The 
result justifies the wisdom of the maxim which 
J. H. Noyes once propounded to a man as a 
recipe for getting rich: Stop increasing your 
family, and take your wife into partnership. 

a. 


METHODS OF INCREASE. 


Home-Talk by J. H. N., Jan. 11, 1867. 


i taking inventory of the Community prop- 








erty we do not set down the value of its 
human beings. In the old times of slavery, 
people used to consider an able-bodied man or 
woman worth from $1,200 to $2,000 for work- 
ing ability. According to that style of valua- 
tion there should be a good many persons in 
the Community who are worth from $2,000 to 
$3,000 apiece, and so all the way down. 
There is no necessity, of course, to esti- 
mate the value of human beings in that way ; 
but it is well for us to keep clearly the idea 
that human beings are after all the most valu- 
able things there are in the universe. Neither 
Malthus, nor the speculative views on propa- 
gation contained in our social theory, must 
make us forget that. Indeed it is the men 
and women ot the Community who have crea- 
ted all the other kinds of value that are cir- 
culating among us. 
The position which we take, and which I 
suppose Malthus takes, on the subject of popu- 
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lation, is not that its increase per se should be 
opposed, but only that its increase under bad 
circumstances is evil and should be opposed. 
And by bad circumstances we mean such cir- 
cumstances as make it impossible that the in- 
creased numbers should be well sustained and 
educated. ‘The whole case rests on this dis- 
tinction. An increase which under some cir- 
cumstances would be a disaster, under others 
would be the greatest of blessings. 

The idea being accepted that human beings 
represent the highest value, there are three 
ways in which a Community may increase its 
wealth in this direction. First, by the birth of 
children. ‘That method has some advantages 
over any other, because under the direction of 
science you may improve the stock, may breed 
to a model and insure good blood. 

Another method of increase is by the ad- 
dition of new members from abroad. And 
that method managed rightly, presents some 
great advantages, as by it the Community is 
relieved from any difficulties or dangers that 
might attend the birth of children, and their 
care at an early age. ‘This is a method which 
I see Christ appreciated. He did not set him- 
self or his apostles to increasing the race by 
propagation, but took human beings that were 
already started, as the basis of his school. 


But a third way in which a Community may 
increase the worth of its membership is by 
augmenting the value of those members whom 
it already has, and making the most of them. 
If by educating a man who is already in the 
Community you can double his value, it 
amounts to the same thing as adding a new mem- 
ber in either of the other ways; and with 
this advantage, that you do not have to meet 
the difficulties of ,birth and infancy, on 
the one hand, or the difficulty of breaking in 
a new member on the other. 

Tn many respects I deem the last the most 
promising way of increasing the value of our 
Community. Suppose we set ourselves to 
double the actual value of every member of 
it by education—by progress in the resurrec- 
tion. Why not? and then attend to the other 
two methods as we can. Such is the course 
we are actually taking. 

We can see that there are good changes 
going on which are increasing the value of the 
rising generation among us: and increasing it 
at a rate not at all to be measured by the 
growth in years. We see in it something be- 
yond mere natural improvement. ‘There is 
improvement in spirituality and the working 
of the grace of God. ‘That is what I should 
hope might be persisted in and pushed forward. 
That is the method by which we shall keep up 
our appreciation of human beings. We should 
fasten our estithation on quality more than on 
quantity, and keep steadily at work to double, 
triple and quadruple the worth of the men, 
women and children we have. This being the 
first object, the accepting of new members 
and the rearing of children will fall into their 
proper places under the guidance of inspira- 
tion and science. 


THE STANDARD OF POWER. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N., Dec. 28, 1866. 

N all my calculations about life and health, 

as well as final destiny, I have to revert 
to that saying of Christ, ‘‘ He that believeth 
and is baptized, shall be saved; but he that 
believeth not shall be damned. And these 
signs shall follow them that believe: In my 
name shall they cast out devils; they shall 
speak with new tongues; they shall take up 
serpents; and if they drink any deadly thing, 
it shall not hurt them; they shall lay hands 
on the sick, and they shall recover.” 

Here, unwonted power over every form of 
evil is made the sign and sure companion of 
faith. But the “fearful and the unbeliev- 
ing,” that is, those who do not find this vic- 
torious power, are elsewhere classed with the 
liars and whoremongers, who are excluded 
from the holy city. 

The test of faith thus given, certainly 
touches the subject of health, and particularly 
that of digestion. Christ’s words are as if he 
had said, You must have a victory over dys- 
pepsia in your stomach, or you cannot be 
saved. In believing, we lay hold on the power 
of Christ, and that makes us stronger than 
the devil. The conception on which Christ’s 
plan is founded, seems to be that man is the 
upper link of creation, situated so as to com- 
municate with God on the one hand, and 
reaching the universe of matter with the other. 
Being thus placed between the two, faith re- 
cognizes the fact that God is the strongest 
power; that if evil threatens or tempts you 
through matter, God can overcome it with 
good. Creation is beneath you. You are 
victorious over it because God is your strength 
and life. If his spirit comes into your life, 
it will also be present in your stomach, and 
fortify you against those things which would 
otherwise injure you. You shall take up ser- 
pents ; and if you drink any deadly thing, it 
shall not hurt you. Nothing short of this in- 
finite power of protection and assimilation, is 
sufficient for men, either individually or collec- 
tively. 





A CHANGE OF BASE. 


[In the following letter addressed to an “Adventist,” 
the writer of it gives some very plain reasons for 
changing his views on certain subjects wherein he 
formerly agreed with the “Adventists :”] 


Edenton, N. C., Jan. 19, 1867. 
My Dear Frienp H— R. : 

In your late letter to me, you say you are 
going to try a certain way of living, * that is, 
if the Lord don’t come first.” You think 
there is a strong probability that his second 
coming will take place this year, or at least 
before the end of 1868. You also think Iam 
in sympathy with you on that point, as do 
other of my friends. I did honestly and heart- 
ily believe it in former years, and publicly 
avowed my belief in it. And now that I find 
I was wrong, I wish as publicly to renounce 
that belief. I did hope the Lord would come 
the present year and change us into sinless 








beings. But now I have a better hope, found- 





ed on the sure word that ‘ whosoever is born 
of God doth not commit sin; for his seed re- 
maineth in him; and he cannot sin because he 
is born of God.” This was Christ’s first 
mission—to save his people from their sins. 
We can never of ourselves stop sinning. And 
if the work is for God to do, why can he not 
as well do it now, as to wait till after death ? 
If Christ rules in my heart I cannot sin, for 
he controls me ; and [ cannot serve two mas- 
ters. 

As to the Second Coming, I believed it yet 
future because I was convinced that the scrip- 
tures plainly taught a personal coming; and 
taking it for granted that there had never been 
such a second coming, because I had never 
heard of it, I jumped to the conclusion that it 
was yet future. And knowing that the apos- 
tles in their day said the time was short, I 
concluded that by this time we could expect it 
any day. But what a stretch of imagination 
it takes to see a short, tarrying season stretched 
into nearly two thousand years. And what a 
way we Adventists have of twisting “ this gen- 
eration,” &c., when at the same time we are 
such sticklers for a literal and obvious render- 
ing of scripture! 

Again, our main text to prove his future 
coming, was Acts 1: 11. ‘“ This same Jesus 
which is taken from you into heaven, shall so 
come in like manner as ye have seen him go 
into heaven.” Now to my mind, this is a 
strong proof that the Seconé Coming is far in 
the past. But few knew that he went; hence 
but few knew when he came. He came as 
he said he would come, “ like a thief in the 
night.” 

The reason, then,'why I have changed my 
belief about the Second Coming, is, that my 
faith in God and his word has increased so much 
that I believe his plain declaration, that 
that generation should not pass till he would 
come. 

I still believe, however, that we are in the 
day of judgment ; that soon the Gentile age 
will end, and a second resurrection take place. 

Yours for truth, D. £. 8. 


JOHN STUART MILL ON COMMUNISM. 
II. 
DIVERSITY OF CHARACTER. 
HE concluding portion of Mr. Mill’s essay 
on Communism is here given. In it he 
raises the question whether Communism will 
not have the effect of ultimately repressing 
much of that individuality, or variety and pi- 
quancy of character, which is justly regarded as 
very desirable. Our own views on this point 
will be given farther on: 

“Tf, therefore, the choice were tu be made be- 
tween Communism with all its chances, and the 
present state of society with all its sufferings 
and injustices ; if the institution of private prop- 
erty necessarily carried with it as a consequence, 
that the produce of labor should be apportioned 
as we now see it, almost in an inverse ratio to 
the labor—the largest portions to those who 
have never worked at all, the next largest to 
those whose work is almost nominal, and so in 
a descending scale, the remuneration dwindles 
as the work grows harder and more disagreea- 





ble, until the most fatiguing and exhausting bod- 
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ily labor cannot count with certainty on being 
able to earn even the necessaries of life ; if this 
or Communism, were the alternative, all the 
difficulties, great or small, of Communism, 
would be but as dust in the balance. But to 
make the comparison applicable, we must com- 
pare Communism at its best, with the regime 
of individual property, not as it is, but as it 
might be made. The principle of private prop- 
erty has never yet had a fair trial in any coun- 
try ; and less so, perhaps, in this country than 
in some others. The social arrangements of 
modern Europe commenced from a distribution 
of property which was the result, not of just 
partition, or acquisition by industry, but of con- 
quest and violence: and notwithstanding what 
industry has been doing for many centuries to 
modify the work of force, the system still re- 
tains many and large traces of its origin. The 
laws of property have never yet conformed to 
the principles on which the justification of pri- 
vate property rests. They have made property 
of things which never ought to be property, and 
absolute property where only a qualified prop- 
erty ought to exist. They have not held the 
balance fairly between human beings, but have 
heaped impediments upon some, to give advan- 
tage to others; they have purposely fostered 
inequalities, and prevented all from starting fair 
in the race. That all should indeed start on 

erfectly equal terms, is inconsistent with any 
a of private property: but if as much pains 
as has been taken to aggravate the inequality of 
chances arising from the natural working of the 
principle, had been taken to temper that inequal- 
ity by every means not subversive of the prin- 
ciple itself; if the tendency of legislation had 
been to favor the diffusion, instead of the con- 
centration of wealth—to encourage the subdi- 
vision of the large masses, instead of striving to 
keep them together; the principle of individual 
property would have been found to have no ne- 
cessary connection with the physical and social 
evils which almost all Socialist writers assume 
to be inseparable from it. 

Private property, in every defence made of 
it, is supposed to mean, the guarantee to the in- 
dividuals of the fruits of their own labor and 
abstinence. The guarantee to them of the 
fruits of the labor and abstinence of others, 
transmitted to them without any merit or ex- 
ertion of their own, is not of the essence of the 
institution, but a mere incidental consequence, 
which when it reaches a certain height, does not 
promote, but conflicts with the ends which ren- 
der private property legitimate. To judge of 
the final destination of the institution of prop- 
erty, we must suppose everything rectified, 
which causes the institution to work in a man- 
ner opposed to that equitable principle, of pro- 
portion between remuneration and exertion, on 
which in every vindication of it that will bear 
the light, it is assumed to be grounded. We 
must also suppose two conditions realized, with- 
out which, neither Communism nor any other 
laws or institutions could make the condition of 
the mass of mankind other than degraded and 
miserable. One of these conditions is, univer- 
sal education; the other, a due limitation of 
the numbers of the Community. [Zhe Oneida 
Community has secured both these conditions.| 
With these, there could be no poverty even un- 
der the present social institutions; and these 
being supposed, the question of socialism is not, 
as generally stated by Socialists, a question of 
flying to the sole refuge against the evils which 
now bear down humanity; but a mere question 
of comparative advantages, which futurity must 
determine. We are too ignorant either of 
what individual agency in its best form, or So- 
cialism in its best form, can accomplish, to be 
qualified to decide which of the two will be the 
ultimate form of human society. 

If a conjecture may be hazarded, the decision 
will probably depend mainly on one considera- 
tion, viz., which of the two systems is consist- 
ent with the greatest amount of human liberty 
and spontaneity. After the means of subsist- 
ence are assured, the next in strength of the 


personal wants of human.beings is liberty ; and 
(unlike the physical wants, which as civilization 
advances become more moderate and more 
amenable to control) it increases instead of di- 
minishing in intensity, as the intelligence and 
the moral faculties are more developed. The per- 
fection both of social arrangements and of prac- 
tical morality would be, to secure to all per- 
sons complete independence and freedom of 
action, subject to no restriction but that of not 
doing injury to others: and the education which 
taught or the social institutions which required 
them to exchange the control of their own ac- 
tions for any amount of comfort or affluence, or 
to renounce liberty for the sake of equality, 
would deprive them of one of the most elevat- 
ed characteristics of human nature. It remains 
to be discovered how far the preservation of 
this characteristic would be found compatible 
with the Communistic organization of society. 
No doubt, this, like all other objections to the 
Socialist schemes, is vastly exaggerated.— 
[ Zhat’s so!| The members of the association 
need not be required to live together more than 
they do now, nor need they be controlled in 
the disposal of their individual share of the pro- 
duce, and of the probably large amount of 
leisure which, if they limited their production 
to things really worth producing, they would 
possess. Individuals need not be chained to an 
occupation, or to a particular locality. The re- 
straints of Communism would be freedom in 
comparison with the present condition of the 
majority of the human race. [Hear! hear /] 
The generality of laborers in this and most 
other countries, have as little choice of occupa- 
tion or freedom of locomotion, are practically 
as dependent on fixed rules and on the will of 
others, as they could be on any system short of 
actual slavery ; to say nothing of the entire do- 
mestic subjection of one half the species, to 
which it is the signal honor of Owenism and 
most other forms of Socialism that they assign 
equal rights, in all respects, with those of the 
hitherto dominant sex. But it is not by com- 
parison with the present bad state of society 
that the claims of Communism can be estimat- 
ed; nor is it sufficient that it should promise 
greater personal and mental freedom than is 
now enjoyed by those who have not enough of 
either to deserve the name. The question is, 
whether there would be any asylum left for in- 
dividuality of character; whether public opin- 
ion would not be a tyrannical yoke; whether 
the absolute dependence of each on all, and sur- 
veillance of each by all, would not grind all 
down into a tame uniformity of thoughts, feel- 
ings, and actions. This is already one of the 
glaring evils of the existing state of society, 
notwithstanding a much greater diversity of 
education and pursuits, and a much less abso- 
lute dependence of the individual on the mass, 
than would exist in the Communistic régime. 
No society in which eccentricity is a matter of 
reproach, can be in a wholeseme state. It is 
yet to be ascertained whether the Communistic 
scheme would be consistent with that multiform 
development of human nature, those manifold 
unlikenesses, that diversity of tastes and tal- 
ents, and variety of intellectual points of view, 
which not only form a great part of the interest 
of human life, but by bringing intellects into 
stimulating collision, and by presenting to each 
innumerable notions that he would not have 
conceived of himself, are the mainspring of 
mental and moral progression.” 

The reader in perusing the above sentences, 
will perhaps be led to think of the Rappites or 
of the Shakers in their quaint costume. These, 
it is true, have purchased unity and prosperity 
at the expense of beauty and variety of devel- 
opment. But who shall say that a Shaker has 
not a beauty of his own; a beauty springing 
from the repression of selfish egotism and from 
the growth of au esprit du corps. He certain- 


ly has one beauty that we can all appreciate, 





and that is wealth; see a Shaker, and you may 


know that hundreds of thousands are pledged 
for his support. He has the beauty of rich 
folks; he has ciphered out the bread-and-clothes 
problem in a manner that commands respect, 
if not admiration. Can you not therefore excuse 
some things in him, justas you do in Mr. and 
Mrs. Dives who make a figure and violate your 
little proprieties ? 

But does the rule of private property every- 
where produce miracles of individual develop- 
ment and wonders of corruscating genius? We 
think not. There is, as Mr. Mill intimates, an 
immense dead level in common society—a 
level that one does not care to traverse unless, 
perchance, he is a man who likes to walk on the 
flats of Long Island. Who does not see that 
the isolated family, busy with its own affairs, 
and corroded with care and competition, has a 
tremendous power to repress us and mould us all 
to one pattern of thought and feeling? Per- 
haps, on the other hand, we ought to say that 
society has already produced enough diversity 
of character, and that the lust for individuality 
is a sort of vice and stands in the way of codp- 
eration and love. That the object of society is 
to produce “ odd sticks,” has never been proved ; 
indeed, the presumption is in favor of straight 
sticks, for they can lie quietly in a bundle. 
But do not suppose that we undervalue the mu- 
sic made by the greatest diversity of charac- 
ters. The question is whether we do not some- 
times pay too much for individuality. We 
may stare at eccentric geniuses and mayhap ad- 
mire them; but the question after all is, are 
they comfortable, are they harmonious, and 
should we like them for neighbors? Odd shoes 
may be very desirable to one-legged folks, but 
they are no object to you and me who have 
two feet. 

But let us quit this vein of disquisition and 
inquire how Communism is likely to affect di- 
versity of character. Now in meeting this in- 
quiry, it seems fit that we should have one or 
more general propositions to guide us, We 
give them here: 


1. Inasmuch as Communism proposes to up- 
root selfishness and plant a generous esprit du 
corps in its place, the conclusion follows that any 
sameness of character which may be thus de- 
veloped, will be much more elevated and beau- 
tiful than that uniformity of character which is 
now formed under the reign of self-interest. 


2. We cannot well imagine such an immense 
growth of the public spirit as Communism im- 
plies, without supposing that society shall be 
inspired by the very life of heaven. If we ad- 
mit this to be the fact, then we may see that 
society is in unison with God—in unison with a 
power that every where shows itself by an ever- 
gushing variety of manifestation. 


3. Mr. Mill intimates, and we know, that ed- 
ucation is essential to the success of Commu- 
nism; we may then infer that aCommunity will 
be the first to see that its own interest re- 
quires the greatest diversity of character and 
talent consistent with unity. We conclude 
from the analogies of nature and art, that the 
happiest form of society will not be character- 
ized by a bald monotony like that of the Sha- 
kers, nor by a riotous diversity like that of com- 
mon society, but by harmony—by the sweet 
agreement of variety the most sportive, and 





unity the most consistent. 
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A VISION. 


HAD a vision in which I was transported 

to the city of Paris. There I saw nothing, 
however, which as a traveler I should have 
sought. I was conducted by an unknown guide 
through crowded streets, into the heart of the 
city—iuto a house,and by a winding passage, 
itito a room in the heart of the house. The 
room was small, without windows, and brilliant 
with gas. The occupant was a man, and we 
found him violently at work turning a crank 
which seemed to communicate its motion to 
machinery outside of the room. His neck and 
arms were bare, and he was red, and puffing 
with the violence of his exercise. His express- 
ion was evil, and I began to retreab; but my 
guide held me, and said, “ Ask him what he is 
about.” So I said, as graciously as I could, 

“ What manufacture may you be engaged in, 
sir ?” 

“I turn out the fashions,” said he. “My 
master keeps a hand at this machine day 
and night, throwing off the fashions which you 
may see in magazine plates all over christen- 
dom; now a new gtyle of bonnets, now of sacks, 
of dresses, of jewelry, trimmings, everything 
which goes to make up feminine attire. By 
means of this machine a perfect metamorphose 
in woman’s dress is accomplished at least every 
two months. One fashion is only adopted be- 
fore another is ready to displace it.” 

“ What is the use?” said I. “Well, my 
master is fond of power, and he rules the world, 
as you may say, inthis way. This is his grand 
device to keep woman from thinking, She has 
no time to think; she has only time to change 
her dress. I turn the wheel, and she must 
keep step. She is like a dazed bird—charmed 
with changing colors—and my master keeps easy 
possession of her.” 

Then I saw that the adversary of souls con- 
trived this great system of fashions, to keep 
woman in a vain show all her life; and whenI 
went into the street, I saw in every line of the 
“ latest fashion,” his deep design. H. 


MOFFAT ABBEY. 
VI. 
ELOCUTION. 

E have just finished a course of twenty-five 
lessons in this delightful art. We commenced 
with so much enthusiasm and ardor, that we were 
tempted to think that, to use a musical term, we should 
probably flat somewhat, before we got through. The 
result has proved the contrary. We have sharped 
instead of flatted. Our appetite is keener at this 
moment, than when we began. The Professor 
thinks, however, that we can go alone now. He 
leaves us on the threshold; but the door is open, and 
we can see the beauties and felicities of the art, and 

we bave learned how to strive for them. 

The two great essentials are, power and natural- 
ness; not only power of voice, but of expression as 
well; not only naturalness of external manner or 
delivery, but the unobstructed and spontaneous out- 
flow of the higher attributes of the soul. 

It has been no child’s play with us. To strength- 
en the voice, we have slowly inspired fresh, cold 
air, standing in an erect attitude, through a small 
orifice formed by nearly closing the lips, until every 
air-cell of the lungs was filled, and then have slowly 
breathed it out, and taken another draft, continuing 
the process for ten or fifteen minutes at a time, 
after we had got a little accustomed to it. Another 
of our exercises has been to stretch our arms out in 
front of us, as far as we could, the hands palm to 
palm, and then to swing them around horizontally to 
the sides, and then to the front again, bringing the 


hands solidly together. The same motion repeated, 
by bringing the hands together above the head, and 
then swinging them out and down the sides, and so on. 
And then we have stretched our arms out horizon- 
tally from the shoulder, sideways, so hard, that all 
the muscles would feel tense and rigid, and then 
with tightly clasped hands, and stiff outstanding 
thumbs, have rapidly twisted the arms, turning them 
as far as we could one way, and then over the other, 
back and forth, ten, twenty, thirty times; and then 
have doubled these motions, with the arms extended 
over the head. These exercises circulate and warm 
the blood, and give tone to the,organs of the voice. 

Then we have enunciated the vowels, with deep 
chest-power, taking care to use all the breath in form- 
ing the sound, so that the flame of a lamp, held 
cfose to the open mouth, would not flicker. In this 
way we avoid vociferation, and the hoarseness re- 
sulting from it, and produce pure tones. Then have 
followed exercises in articulation, bab, did, fife, gog, 
hah ; then the explosives, ba, be, bi, bo, bu, boy, bow. 
Then we have read and ranted and concentrated and 
expanded our voices, as the varying sense required, 
until they became resonant and rocky, “and as 
though they had a bottom,” our Professor said, 
“solid as adamant.” 

If a person would get power of voice, he must 
work for it. Forest, when exercising, used to grap- 
ple an immovable post, and struggle with it as 
though he would pull it up, all the while ejaculating, 
“Oh! you villain! you villain you! I'll show you!” 
In this way he acquired those deep bull-like tones of 
his. “Oo!” 

Put nerve into your reading, if you would be na- 
tural. Speak your words short and full. Fill up 
the time between, with expression. Feel out and 
bring out the full meaning of all the leading words 
in the sentence, and grasp the gist of the paragraph, 
and hold it to the end. If the sentiment requires 
you to enlarge upon the words, do all you can to 
widen and swell them out. Stick close to the sense. 
Bear down on it, and drive it right through the 
words, so that they cut as clean as a razor. You 
may find that you don’t touch the sentiment; that 
your words slide over it, but do not sink into it. 
Try again, and keep trying. Our Professor worked 
six months on Hood’s “ Bridge of Sighs,” before he 
succeeded in satisfying himself. Concentrate or ex- 
pand your voice,.as the sense requires, but always 
be natural and conversational. A bell when struck 
lightly, gives light tones, like the words of an ordi- 
nary conversation ; but when struck hard, deep and 
sonorous tones, like words charged with big ideas. 
The one is no less natural than the other. Concen- 
trate your voice; hug it within yourself, as it were, 
when the passion is intense and personal. “I denied 
you not.” “You did.” “If there be three in all 
your company, dare face me on the bloody sand, let 
them come on!” Expand it when the sentiment is 
patriotic, and still more, when not confined to coun- 
try, but takes in the universe and eternity. 

“Thou glofious mirror, where the Almighty’s form, 
Glasses itself in tempests; in all time, 

Calm or convulsed,—in breeze, or gale, or storm, 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime, 
Dark-heaving ; boundless, endless, and sublime! 
The image of Eternity,—the throne 

Of the Invisible.” 

Every beginner is enveloped, and almost smothered 
by an atmosphere of restraint, which he must break 
through and overcome. When practising, work your- 
self into the feeling to be represented. Go into the 
woods and thrash the bushes until you are all aglow 
with it. Take the trees for your audience: “Con- 
script FaTHeErs! I do not rise to waste the night in 
words; let that plebeian talk ; ’tis not my trade.” If 
you would learn how to render “ Bingen on the 
Rhine” effectively, shut yourself in your room, and 
flounder around on the floor, as you would imagine 
a dying soldier to do. Feel yourself faint from loss 
of blood. Catch at straws for support. In this way 
you witl get rid of all your awkwardness ond arti- 


ficiality. You will be easy and unconstrained before 
an audience, and your gestures will be free and 
graceful. 

So much, and much more, have we learned from the 
study of Elocution. We do not aspire to tragedy, 
however, nor to the grand style in oratory. It is the 
hight of our ambition to become good mediums of 





the Spirit of truth, and therefore we have studied the 


art of reproducing the pith and fire of the authors 

we may read, to listeners. It remains to be seen, how 

much these lessons have helped us in this direction. 
U. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 


OnEDA, Jan. 23.—G. R. Kellogg has tried the ex- 
periment of freezing a lake perch, with a view to see 
if it could be resuscitated on thawing out. It was 
placed alive in a cavity of a block of ice which was 
then filled with water and allowed to stand out sey- 
enteen hours, with the thermometer a part of the 
time at 20 degrees below zero. On being thawed 
out in water the fish was dead. 


..-.The hands at the first boarding-house, formed 
themselves into a club, bought oysters and had a 
supper and dance last night. Several of our people 
were invited, Mr. Hamilton among the rest. Our 
musicians furnished them with music for the occa- 
sion, and all went off pleasantly. It is hoped that 
sometime we shall have a larger boarding-house, 
with better conveniences for such parties. 


....The classes for elocution are still quite en- 
thusiastic over their ba, be, bi, &c., and though we 
have not had the pleasure ofa drill in that school, 
yet we hear them vocalizing, above, below, and on 
all sides of us. 


...-A kerosene lamp exploded at the Willow 
Place boarding-house one evening this week, causing 
considerable consternation to the family, and some 
damage to the furniture by fire, which, however, 
was soon extinguished. 


...-The theological class have lately called for the 
reading of the unpublished correspondence between 
J. H. Noyes and Prof. Bush, written in 1845, on the 
subject of Swedenborgianism. It is very interesting. 


...-The teamsters are now drawing logs from 
East hill, where they have engaged about one hun- 
dred for lumber. 

....We have now, employed in the silk-factory, 
nineteen hired women and girls, and one man. 

THE CHILDRENS’ ROOM. 
A SOLILOQUY OF THE EVENING WATCHMAN. 
1. 
Forty little shoes, all set in a row, 
Side by side on the old bureau ; 
The little owners have gone to bed; 
’ A pillow holds each sleepy head. 
Il. 
Twenty little dresses hung in a row, 
With little red stockings swinging below. 
The little wearers are wrapped in sleep ; 
And I am here their watch to keep. 


III. 

Twenty little throats—O tell me how ? 
All warbling at once in glee just now ; 
But all is hushed. Methinks I seem 
While listening here, to hear them dream. 


IV. 

Twenty little dreamers; what do they care 
What the future in store has for them to share ? 
They dream of naught but their gambols, I deem ; 
So let’s not awake them, but let them dream. 


A WINTER PASTIME. 


"Orugtais has. been much applauded as a sum- 
mer game played on the green turf, but do our 
readers know that it is also one of the most delight- 
ful of winter games? We hear nothing said of it at 
this season in the papers, from which we conclude 
that the use of it as a winter sport is a Community 
discovery. The occasion was this: the enthusiasm 
for a daily game ran high through the fall, but with 
the idea that it must be limited to the green months. 
The freezing of the ground it was supposed would 
put a stop to it. Not so: the balls were found to 
spin just as well on the hard ground as on the soft. 
So the after-dinner game was kept up through No- 
vember, but with the expectation that the first snow 
would wind it up. Well,the snow came, a few inch- 
es in depth, and then the happy idea came to some 
one (we think it was our veteran horticulturist, H. T.), 
to sweep off the ground and try the balls. Lo! it 
was a success. A slight thaw followed by frost gave 





the surface an icy coat, and then what fun! A 
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touch of the ball sent it going, and it followed the 
imperceptible irregularities of the ground, and wan- 
dered hither and thither like a thing possessed, some- 
times going through arches or roqueting its neighbors 
in the most unexpected manner. This volatility was 
quite amusing even it it interfered a little with sci- 
entific play. Since the first snow we have kept the 
ground regularly cleared—that is to say, a wide pas- 
sage on the route of play—and now no matter what 
the temperature, the stock players are daily in their 
places, with over-clothing and gloves ready for a tilt. 
We find the game just as exhilarating at zero as on a 
warm summer day; and for drawing women out of 
doors it is a perfect blessing. We have seen them 
out there the present week playing by moonlight, the 
white snow surface making everything visible. We 
have eight balls, so that two games of four can be 
played at a time. Our benediction on the inventor 
of Croquet. G. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


HAS THE EARTH A TWO-FOLD AXIAL 
REVOLUTION ? 


Mr. Eprror :—I have been extremely interested in 
the disquisitions upon the subject of geology, which 
have appeared in the CrrcuLar under the titles of 
“The Order of Creation,” and the “ Human Home.” 
Both those papers confess the difficulty which 
exists in accounting for the successive changes of 
temperature, which have marked every part of the 
known earth, from frigid cold to more than tropical 
heat. 

Many years ago, a Dr. Sherwood broached the 
theory, and gave some plausible reasons in its sup. 
port, that the earth revolved on an equatorial axis. 
It was supposed to occupy many millions of years 
in each revolution, so that each part of its surface 
should be tropical, temperate and frigid in succession, 
and each part alternately dry land, and forming the 
bed of the ocean. Perhaps the theory has been 
deemed go absurd, or so unsupported by facts as not 
to deserve the labor of refutation ; perhaps it has been 
refuted so unanswerably, as to annihilate its claims to 
attention. 

Little versed as 1am in the subject, I know not 
which of the horns of this dilemma to hang upon. 
Whatever may be the conclusions of the learned, it 
has constantly furnished me food for reflection, and 
many discoveries seem to me susceptible of no other 
satisfactory explanation. 

In “ Brande’s Encyclopedia of Science, Literature 
and Art,” in the article Geology, I have marked a 
few passages such as the following: 

“Tt is obvious that the remains of certain quadru- 
peds, amphibious animals, and fresh-water and ma- 
rine fish and shells, will announce the existence of 
dry land, lakes or seas at the periods of the respective 
depositions ; and again, from alternations of these 
deposits we are often enabied to infer the successive 
or alternate states of dry land, lakes and the ocean, 
upon one and the same spot. 

“ A descending section of the strata near Paris pre- 
sents the following order of succession: 'The upper- 
most rock consists of various marls and siliceous 
compounds, containing organic remains, which char- 
acterize it as of fresh-water formation; to this suc- 
ceed marls, sand and limestone, with marine shells ; 
then fresh-water marls, siliceous limestone and gyp- 
sum, with the bones of animals; then a coarse lime- 
stone abounding in marine remains; and lastly, ly- 
ing upon the uneven surtace of the chalk, plastic 
clay with beds of sand containing lignite, amber 
and shells both of marine and fresh-water animals. 

“In the Isle of Wight there is a succession of 
fresh-water and marine strata, which, as far as fossil 
contents go, agree, in many respects with the Paris 
district. 

“In Norfolk and Suffolk, Eng., there is a rock known 
under the provincial name of Craig. It contains a 
considerable number of testaceous remains identical 
with species inhabiting the neighboring seas. 

“The great elevation at which some of these strata 
occur above the level of the sea, would seem to indi- 
cate to a superficial observer a retreat or falling of 
the water of the ocean; and the organic remains, 
animal as well as vegetable, and also the mineral 





structure of many of these rocks, show that the tem- 
perature of these parts of the globe has undergone a 
considerable declension from its former state; for 
there are among them evidences of something more 
than a tropical climate. 

“ Many spots now standing in the sea are marked 
in old maps (of England) as sites of towns and 
villages. 

“There are geological phenomena, which seem 
to indicate the passage of great masses of water 
over the British Isles in a direction from North to 
South ; upon the neighboring continent of Europe, 
too, evidences of currents in the same direction and 
transporting gravel and bowlders, are not wanting.” 

I could multiply these quotations, as well as refer 
to the two story Thebes of Egypt; the discoveries 
in the Lakes of Switzerland and Ireland, the gradual 
subsidence of the coast of Sweden, the leaning 
tower of Pisa, with which you are doubtless familiar ; 
all of which phenomena can be satisfactorily ac- 
counted for on the theory of the slow revolution of 
the carth on an equatorial axis. Can they be on 
any other? Yours truly, E. A. 8. 

Canadice, N. Y., Jan. 20, 1867. 


THE DARK SPOT AGAIN. 
Mr Epiror: 

I have read the remarks in the CrrcuLar, under 
title of “ The Dark Spot,” and trusting that you 
will receive these few words in the spirit in which 
they are penned, I would beg leave .to inform you 
most positively that Jesus Christ, instead of having 
“nothing to do with Spiritualism,” has all to do 
with it. I will adrait that he has nothing to do with 
spirits, in or out of their bodies, who act in their own 
wills, or in accordance with the intelligence they each 
possess. I certainly cannot go into an argument to 
prove Spiritualism true, but will merely say that it 
is, to say the least, ungenerous to assail a great truth, 
while remaining in total ignorance of the law or 
laws by which that truth is revealed to us. You 
would readily characterize one asa bigot, whoshould 
assail the Oneida Community while ignorant of the 
principles on which it is founded; and as to Spirit- 
ualism, it does not depend upon what spirits say, or 
what believers in the fact of spirits communicating 
say ; but it does depend upon the question whether 
spirits have the power and do use it, to communicate 
to their friends. It does appear on record that they 
once did point out the place where Jesus Christ lay ; 
and shall presumptuous man dictate to angels (min- 
istering spirits), in what manner he shall be again 
“ proclaimed ?” 

Go slow, dear brother. When you prefix “ Spirit” 
to any “ist” or “ism,” you are treading on delicate 
ground, as already the signs are apparent; the 
sick are healed, the lame walk, the blind are receiy- 
ing their sight, and the poor have the gospel 
preached to them, through mediums and believers 
in Spiritualism. 

Speaking for ourself and in behalf of intelligent 
Spiritualists in the United States, we demand, in the 
name of the common law of the land, a respectful 
audience from all in ignorance—lamentable igno- 
rance—of Spiritualism, or the laws of  spirit-exis- 
tence. I remain, truly yours, 

Henry Srrone. 

Prairie City, Il., Jan. 12, 1867. 

REMARKS. 

The question raised in the article to which Mr. 
Strong objects, was this: “Why does Jesus Christ 
never come to us through the mediums?” It was 
borrowed from a spiritualist who attempted to get 
an answer thereto, from a spirit, and failed. We 
followed what was apparently competent author- 
ity, in assuming the fact to be.as stated in the ques- 
tion, and proceeded to supply an interpretation of it, 
in lieu of the shuffling answer given by the spirit. 
We do not see that Mr. Strong in his present com- 
munication touches the issue at all. He makes no 
answer to the original question. He says in general 
terms that Jesus Christ has everything to do with 
spiritualism ; but where is his proof that that per- 
sonage ever “comes to us through the mediums ?” 
The spiritualist writer from whom we quoted says he 
does not. A spirit when appealed to virtually admits 
that he does not. The question is a fair one, Why 








does he not? and until this is fairly disposed of it is 
not worth while to turn aside to other issues. —G: 


FAMILY FAILINGS. 

EDITOR OF THE CrRcULAR :—I have been watch- 
ing eagerly for replies to your article, “ More Light 
Wanted,” published Nov. 19, for it touches a matter 
of vital importance. Personal experience, as well as 
that of acquaintances, fully substantiates what your 
correspondent says in the article “ The Family,” 
which suggested yours referred to above. ’Tis 
enough to cause one to shudder and to shrink from 
building up such relations as shall offer opportuni- 
ties for enacting what we must sadly admit is con- 
stantly transpiring in the association of the sexes. 
It is believed that the whole source of this evil is 
not found with the inexperienced or vicious, but a 
very prolific source is with those who, on becoming 
parents, entail upon their offspring strong tendencies 
to illicit intercourse of the sexes. The recollection of 
parents is clouded; and, alas! too few know the influ- 
ences, and how they may be regulated, which are ac- 
tive for weal or woe to the offspring, when the propa- 
gating power is being exercised. It is unnecessary to 
rehearse how much transpires in the marriage rela- 
tion, and is there regarded by most people as right 
enough, but which when it occurs among the unmar- 
ried, causes them to be classed among the outcasts of 
society. Among those -who are loud in their denun- 
ciation of these fallen, are many who are begetting 
children strongly predisposed to such conduct as 
brings the fallen (men as well as women) where they 
are found. This, then, is the particular to which 
I would call attention: The responsibility which 
rests upon parents to inform themselves respect- 
ing the sexual functions, their laws and powers, 
so that in bringing forth offspring the higher, nobler 
characteristics may be propagated and thus man- 
kind be blessed. ’Tis gratifying that you lend a free 
and willing assistance for man’s elevation, and you 
have the hearty wishes of many for success in your 
labors for good. May you develop abundant “ light” 
on this subject in the weekly visits you make to 
your readers. M. A. R. 

Lockport, N. ¥., Jan. 10, 1867. 

DEAR CircuLaR:—Allow me to thus begin my 
letter, for in so doing I express the true sentiment of 
my heart. Last week my attention was attracted by 
an interesting story in your columns, entitled, “A 
Malthusian Colloquy.” I read it over and over, it 
described so nearly my situation. I have the same 
number of children (5) as that of one of the persons in 
the dialogue ; and my husband’s health is such that 
he cannot labor enough to supply the necessities of 
life to the family, it being so large. It takes the 
whole of my time to attend the little ones. My 
youngest is now eight munths old. I think if I 
could succeed in getting a pamphlet that you pub- 
lish, called “ Male Continence,” I would have a 
little hope of not adding still more to our family to 
care for. We think as things are now, that if we do 
not have any more children, we can manage to get 
along quite comfortably in a few years. My hus- 
band has broken off the use of tobacco since reading 
your ever welcome CrrcuLAR. 

Yours truly, —-. 

——_,N. ¥., Jan. 11, 1867. 


THE SOUTH-WESTERN STATES. 

We are indebted to Hiram CLoss, Esq,, of Galves- 
ton, for a copy of the Texas Almanac for 1867, con- 
taining a large amount of information about that 
great State, and a valuable map. We learn from it 
that lands are very cheap in Texas, and that social 


order generally prevails, with security of personsand . 


property, except on the Indian borders. The ne- 
groes are said to be civil, but indisposed to work as 
much as formerly, and hence the planters expect to 
depend hereafter considerably on white laborers if 
they can get them. It is stated that large herds of 
buffaloes still visit some parts of the State, and that 
on the San Saba river the beavers are so numerous 
that “ they often throw dams across that stream and 


force the water out upon the valleys.” Evidently 
that would be a good place for Newhouse’s celebra- 
ted O. C. traps. 
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THE PUTNEY CORPORATION. 
XVII. 

HAviNe completed the printing of “ Zhe Way of 

Holiness,’ Mr. Noyes resumed the publication 
of the Witness, and isssued the fourth number of the 
volume on Noy. 21, 1838, the three previous num- 
bers having been printed at Ithaca, N. Y. Even as 
early as the fall of 1840, one or more pamphlets had 
been printed, besides the regular publication of the 
paper, all of which evidenced a fair amount of me- 
chanical skill in the art; so that when Mr. Leonard 
arrived in the spring of 1843, J. H. Noyes & Co. had 
for three years been doing printing which would com- 
pare favorably with much of the work done by profes- 
sional printers. As almostevery profession and cull- 
ing is fenced in, so to speak, with a kind of close-com- 
munion creed, that denies one the privilege of learn- 
ing any of their arts in other ways than to follow 
the old beaten paths of custom, it was necessary that 
some one with sufficient boldness should ignore rou- 
tine, and claim the right to look to the powers above 
more than to the worldly professions, for inventive 
genius and intuition in applying art and science to 
the practical purposes of life. This great achieve- 
ment the Putney pioneers accomplished in breaking 
through the inclosure that surrounded the invalua- 
ble art of printing, without incurring obligations to 
any one. In doing so, a death-blow was struck at 
the professional spirit that creates so formidable an 
obstruction to the free flow of inspiration down 
among the workers in the business world. It is 
therefore by no means difficult to see at this time 
that had not that victory been gained, the miracle of 
Communism would still be in the future, and the 
Oneida Community would have had no existence 
except in Utopian dreams of the good time coming. 

To particularize, we recapitulate some of the ac- 

complished facts resulting from the acquisition of 
the printer’s art by the Putney school, and dedicat- 
ing it to the powers to whom it belonged. We state 
them briefly thus: 1. The Noyes company devel- 
oped in themselves a spirit of self-reliance, boldness 
and perseverance, which is not discouraged by ob- 
structions. 2. Their experience proved to be an ex- 
cellent drill-school in which many false notions and 
theories about education were exploded and true 
ones verified. 3. They thus early grappled with the 
labor question and made it subservient to integral 
education. 4. Instead of holding creation and the 
labor it imposes upon humanity at arm’s length, 
trembling all the while with fear of its descent upon 
them as a hostile force to be dreaded, they embraced 
it as an agency of the Creator, making it an ally in 
the war against the power of darkness and evil, that 
so often makes creation its hiding-place to escape 
the fire of judgment truth. 5. Some twelve years 
later, at Oneida, that same victorious force entered 
the trap-shop, and confronted and overcame the same 
professional spirit in the manufacturing business ; so 
that in the course of a year or two the O. C. had a 
small army of workmen, instead of two or three, 
working diligently at trap-making; and the quality 
of the work, which the inventor at first feared would 
be deteriorated, was greatly improved. 6. The 
same principle that had been adopted in the me- 
chanical department, was applied with equal or 
greater success in working out problems in the in- 
tellectual sphere, where it arrested the spirit of old 
age, declaring that it had no business in a Society 
founded on the eternal youthfulness of Christ ; and 
that one’s age, were he as old as Methuselah, if he 
had Christ’s life within, was no barrier to intellect- 
ual culture and a liberal education, in its truest and 
best sense. Thereupon the elderly members were 
as hilarious with their newly found freedom as 
emancipated slaves, and soon became as fond of all 
sorts of school-books as children are of confection- 
aries, that they might prosecute studies which were 
denied them in earlier life. 7. The Putney formula, 
losing nothing, but gaining much by age and use, 
‘was applied a year ago to the manufacturing of silk, 
with a most encouraging success. 

The foregoing are but a few of the many actual re- 
sults flowing from the victory under consideration. 
To one unacquainted with the laws of regeneration, 
the connection between the silent operation of drop- 
ping seed into the ground and the subsequent field 





of waving grain ready for the sickle, would hardly 
te comprehended. So, to a merely superficial ob- 
server, the quiet victory gained at Putney in ac- 
quiring the power of using the press, might have ap- 
peared, at the time of its occurrence, to be a matter 
of very little significance so far as the great body of 
human intelligences were concerned. But one who 
had faith to pierce the surface, so as to look at the 
interior of life, would have seen in such a victory a 
pledge of the final and complete triumph of the spir- 
it over the flesh—of mind over matter—along the 
whole line of the contending forces, embodying, 
moreover, a social principle of vital importance to 
every human being—a principle that might be said 
to underlie the entire process of human progression, 
viz., the ascending fellowship; in other words, fel- 
lowship with those above us as the source of power 
and improvement. To establish this fellowship in 
the hearts of men, Christ himself was sent into the 
world; and to his own fellowship with the Father 
he ascribed the possession of the power, love and 
wisdom exemplified in his daily life. The heroic 
deeds of the apostle Paul, too, were accomplished 
through a power resulting from intercourse with 
superior spirits. “I can do all things,” said he, 
“through Christ who strengtheneth me.” In like 
manner Mr. Noyes, who has ever been a faithful 
student and follower of that great apostle, could 
say with full assurance, “I can learn all trades, do 
all work, through Paul and through Christ who 
strengthen me.” 


To some, the importance of the victory we are 
considering, may be augmented by further remark- 
ing, that it was virtually offering up the great prin- 
cipality of business to God for purification. Men 
pray for the purification and sanctification of their 
hearts. But where are their hearts? In their trea- 
sures; and their treasures are often hid in their 
businesses. Now it is possible that the reason why 
so many who pray for the sanctification of their 
hearts remain with their prayers unanswered, is, that 
they lack somewhat in honesty and courage to tell 
the Lord the whole truth about themselves. If they 
would pray in a business-like way, and say, “O 
Lord, you know all about us, and we cannot deceive 
you; and you know therefore, that our hearts, which 
we have for a long time been praying you to sanc- 
tify (but you paid no attention to our prayers), are 
in our business, and we find it hare to separate them 
from our business. Now, O Lord, please help us by 
sanctifying our business ; then our hearts will be con- 
verted and must surrender. We assign all our goods 
and chattels to you, and, hereafter, we will do busi- 
ness for you in your name,” &c.; such a course of 
procedure would not be in vain. In other words, 
let men begin to confess Christ in all things; for he 
owns all things, as the Bible plainly teaches. This 
was the beginning of business in the Putney corpo- 
ration. No distinction was made between secular 
things and things spiritual; every thing was done in 
the name of Christ, and for the government over 
which he presides. It might be said that all 
professions and trades are clean or unclean, holy 
or unholy, respectable or degraded, according to the 
relation the respective followers of them sustain to 
the good or evil powers back of themselves. The 
preacher in his pulpit, the brick-layer on his staging, 
will be judged, not for what they do, but for what 
they are ; in other words, for their fellowships. If 
the former is possessed by a selfish, sinful spirit, the 
work he is doing, though it be preaching religious 
discourse, is unclean, impure work; while the latter, 
if he be a pure-minded, unselfish man, having fellow- 
ship with Christ, is doing, clean, pure work, that is 
pleasing to God, though he be laying brick on Sun- 
day. 


MARKETING SMALL FRUITS. 

N marketing fruit, it is quite as important 
that the work should be done well as it is 
that the fruit should be grown well. The small 
fruits—especially the strawberry, the raspberry, 
the blackberry and the grape—often have to 
find a market hundreds of miles away from the 
place where they are grown. In order to have 





berries arrive in market in good cundition, sev- 
eral conditions are requisite. In the first place, 
the fruit should be carefully handled by all who 
have anything to do with it. This, however, 
we find next to an impossibility under the pres- 
ent arrangement of sending berries to distant 
markets by Express. It not unfrequen‘ly hap- 
pens that fruit put up and delivered in good 
order to the Express company, is found, on ar- 
riving at its place of destination, to be damaged 
and sometimes rendered nearly worthless by 
the rough handling the packages receive on the 
cars, by the messengers and employees of the 
company, and again at the end of the route, by 
being tumbled into the Express wagon and 
driven at a high speed to the place of delivery. 
This is an evil that we hope public sentiment 
and competition will in a measure correct. 

The next and perhaps the most important 
requisite is, the having of suitable boxes and pack- 
ing cases. Of these there is at the present 
time, a great variety of styles. It matters but 
little what the style or shape of a box is, provided 
it is not more than three inches in depth and 
does not hold more then a quart, dry measure. 
We would not however, recommend any kind of 
flaring boxes. We like the square or round 
boxes with raised bottoms, as they pack together 
in cases without any partition between the tiers, 
and do not chafe or mash the berries. The less 
trumpery you have the better. Tight boxes as 
a general thing are the best: the fruit keeps its 
color better, and looks fresher than when sent 
to marke in open boxes, or baskets. In mar- 
keting a crop of berries, however, we sometimes 
have a few hot days, and a particular atmosphere, 
that make soft fruits liable to mould in tight 
boxes. At such a time open-work boxes are 
best, especially if sent to a distant market. To 
meet this liability it would be well to have on 
hand some open boxes. 

Berry-boxes should be light and cheap ; not ex- 
ceeding in price two cents apiece, for the reason 
that, in marketing a large crop of fruit a great 
many get lost, and this goes to reduce the profits 
of the grower. When the distance to market is too 
great to allow of the boxes being returned free, 
they can be sold with the berries, without much 
loss to any one. The boxes should look neat 
and be sufficiently strong to last two years, when 
the grower can afford to throw them aside and 
substitute new ones in their place. 

The usual style of crates in which most of 
the small fruits are sent to market, hold from 
fifty to one hundred quarts. This quantity we 
think is too much, and undoubtedly is one of 
the causes of fruit being injured in transporta- 
tion by railroad. The packages being too heavy 
for a man to handle, they are rolled, and 
tumbled into place, instead of being taken up 
and carried. If cases were made to hold from 
twenty-four, to thirty-six boxes, the material 
of the crates could be much lighter, and with 
suitable handles there would not be so much 
liability to rough usage, as one man could 
casily take up a crate and move it without 
being tempted to tumble it, on account of its 
weight. 

It is very important that the fruit should be 
gathered at the right moment. In the case of 
strawberries, and when the fruit is intended for 
a distant market, it should not be too ripe. 
Picking in the middle of the day when the sun 
is hot, should be avoided as much as possible, 
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unless you have a cool place to put it for an 
hour or two before packing in crates. The best 
times to pick strawberries are in the morning 
after the dew is off, and again in the evening. 
The fruit should at no time be allowed to stand 
in the hot sun, but should be placed in the shade 
and kept cool until packed fur market. The 
pickers should be instructed to handle the fruit 
carefully, and not pinch the berries in separa- 
ting them from the stem, nor put any bad, over- 
ripe fruit in the boxes. Pretty much the same 
course should be pursued with the raspberry 
and the blackberry, with the exception of the 
Antwerp variety, which, if intended for market, 
can be more safely transported, and delivered 
in better condition, if clipped from the stem 
with a pair of scissors, leaving the berry at- 
tached to its peduncle. Even then it cannot be 
shipped a long distance with safety. The black- 
berry and the black-cap raspberry, however, may 
be sent to distant markets with less liability of 
being damaged than the strawberry, provided 
they are picked at the right time, and properly 
handled. H. T. 


THE GREEKS IN 1824, 


The present Cretan insurrection is an event of 
high interest, looking toward the possible emancipa- 
tion of a large Greek population from the dominion 
of Turkey. By consulting the map of the territory 
of the Primitive Church which we gave in the Crr- 
CULAR afew weeks ago, the reader will see the is- 
land of Crete or Candia, situated nearly south of 
Patmos. It was the seat of Titus’s ministry. The 
interest felt in the present Greek uprising, recalls to 
many, the revolution by which the continental Greeks 
won their independence, 40 yearsago. In their war 
with the Turks at that time, Dr. 8. G. Howe of Bos- 
ton, was an active partisan of the Greeks, and in a re- 
cent speech he has described tine scenes which he wit- 
nessed, showing the brave and generous character of 
these descendants of that ancient race to which we 
owe so much of the grace of civilization. We extract 
the following from Dr. Howe’s reminiscences: 


Everybody whom I met on the way said it 
was no use to go on; it was all over with the 
Greeks, and the Parks were burying the bodies 
of the slain, just as they are said to be doing 
now in Candia. When at last I dropped from 
an Austrian vessel, upon the coast of Maina, 
near old Sparta,—I found that the Greeks,— 
“within a narrower ring, bent, comprest, hope- 
less—not heartless—strove and struggled yet.” 
It was a war to the knife, a war without quarter ; 
without mercy,—even to women and children. 
Ve Victis! 


Byron had just died, and many foreigners 
who had come to help the cause were going 
away discouraged. But the Greeks were united 
and resolute; without thought of surrender, or 
even of compromise. There was not a copper- 
head nor even a war-democrat among them. 
They struggled on another year, when the ar- 
mies of the sultan became so much used up, 
and his resources so exhausted, that he was o 
liged to do exactly as he had done in the strug- 
gle with the Candiotes. He called upon the 
Pacha of Egypt, his nominal satrap, who sent a 
large and disciplined army in a powerful fleet. 
The Greeks could not cope with these, but they 
would not submit, and, retreating to the moun- 
tains, carried on a guerrilla with the invaders, 
pouncing down upon their flanks, and harassing 
them in every way. 


The Egyptians did exactly as they have been 
doing in Candia. They overran all the open 
country, and burnt the towns and villages— 
literally razing the buildings to the ground. 
They cut down the groves of orange, olive and 
lemon ; and they tore up the vines,—thus not 
only killing every living thing, but trying to pre- 
vent anything from growing. By this process 





the Greeks were in danger of being utterly 
starved out. 

During that dark and dreadful period, I saw 
thousands and thousands of women and children 
who had fled to the mountains, seeking shelter 
in the caverns, under the lee of rocks, under 
rude tents, sheltered anyhow, and living on 
roots, sorrel, snails, dogs, donkeys—anything 
that could be found. I could then digest a 
donkey’s leg better than I can now digest a 
chicken’s wing. So I could stand it pretty well, 
and so could other young men; but the women 
and children suffered dreadfully from cold, ex- 
posure and hunger, aggravated by fear and 
by despair ; just as the women and children of 
the Candiotes are now suffering. 

It became manifest, however, that even snails 
and sorrel, and dogs and cats, would be soon 
exhausted ; and that if Greece was to be saved, 
it must be by help from abroad. Help was 
coming in from Europe; a little from the 
United States, but not enough. I came home 
and told the tale. The result was the raising 
of a very large sum of money and the sending 
out several cargoes of food and clothing. I 
went back in one of the ships, and attended to 
the distribution personally. 

Knowing the whole coast, I took lighters and 
boats to various points; and people flocked 
down by thousands from their hiding places in 
the mountains to get their share ; they came 
haggard, and weak, and foot-sore, and _half- 
naked. They ate and drank, and put on the 
clothes, and wended their way back, carrying 
flour and corn in bags, and garments for their 
little ones in bundles, and joy and hope in their 
hearts. Their appearance was grotesque enough. 
They hardly knew how to put on the strange 
garments; and besides, the tender hearts of our 
women had led them to make a score of chil- 
dren’s petticoats and shirts to one garment fora 
grown person. So the Greek women would 
take three or four of these and make for them- 
selves one garment without much regard to color 
or pattern. 

ut the effect was miraculous ; not only were 
thousands fed and clad, but the report thereof 
went abroad, and was magnified an hundred 
fold ; and men said, “ Courage, hold on to your 
arms; help is at hand! Far-off republican 
America is coming to our aid!” and they held 
on. As in the miracle of the loaves and fishes, 
the god-like virtue of Him who brake the bread 
gave to it power to fill the multitude, so the 
love and good will of the American people 
filled the hearts of the Greeks with courage and 
hope. They held out two years more; and I 
hesitate not to say—for I was there all the time 
to see, and had become as one of them—-that 
the American supplies did more than any one 
thing to stiffen up the courage of the people 
and lengthen out their struggle for independence. 

At the end of two years the Christian world 
had become so shocked by the persistence of a 
semi-barbarous Mahometan power to subjugate 
a Christian people even in Europe that the gov- 
ernments of France, England and Russia were 
formed to send a large fleet to the scene of war- 
fare, and to effect a pacification. An accident 
brought on the great sea-fight at Navarino, and 
the utter destruction of the Egyptian and Turk- 
ish fleet. That unexpected and “untoward 
event,” as it is called by a great British minis- 
ter, assured and secured the independence of 
Greece, at least so far as the Mahometans were 
concerned, because it left the Greeks masters at 
sea. No more troops could come from Egypt. 
None could come from Turkey by land, 
for we held the passes and the isthmus of Cor- 
inth. As for the Turkish armies in Greece, 
they would have soon been starved—for they 
had themselves utterly destroyed all sources of 
supply. 

But the allied powers would not let slip the 
opportunity which the untoward event at Nava- 
rino gave them, to crush out the republican in- 
stitutions which the Greeks had established. So 
they put a Bavarian prince upon a throne, anda 
French army came to support him, as they are 


esas hes support a sprig of royalty in 
Mexico. ey then proceeded to arrange the 
boundaries, and shocked all Greece when they 
declared that Crete should be left out of the 
new kingdom, and given over to the Turks. 
The Cretans had been a long time in revolt. 
They had taken and held one of the strongest 
fortifications. The inhabitants had indeed aban- 
doned much of the open country, and retreated 
to the mountain range of the interior, where 
the brave Sphaciotes maintained their indepen- 
dence, and flew the flag of Greece. 

The Cretans everywhere shared the dangers 
and the struggles of the other Greeks, and were 
distinguished for patriotism and good sense. I 
knew hundreds of them—good men and true. 
I had been in their beautiful island, and stood a 
siege with them in one of their beleaguered fort- 
resses and witnessed their courage. I knew 
that the independence of Crete was just as well 
assured by the result at Navarino, as that of 
any part of Greece. Giving up the Cretans, 
therefore, to the Turks, seemed to me then as 
unrighteous and cruel as seems now the proposal 
to give up the negroes who fought with us and 
for us to the dominion of their old masters with 
out even a ballot box for defense. 

But Greece was forced to disarm—she was 
utterly at the mercy of the allied powers; and 
Crete was given over, bound hand and foot, to 
her enemies and old oppressors. They have 
suffered ever since all the indignities and wrongs 
and barbarous oppression which Christian sub- 
jects of Turkey always suffer when they live so 
remote from the capital that even the little pro- 
tection which the Porte affords cannot reach 
them. At last they have revolted, and have 
maintained a struggle at fearful odds, but gal- 
lantly and successfully, for nearly a year.— 
They have been driven at last from the open 
country; their towns destroyed; their villages 
burned ; their fields ravaged; their olive groves 
and vineyards cut down or pulled up; and so it 
is the old story over again. I see them now, 
the sons of my old companions, in their “ snowy 
camise and shaggy capotes,” saying, “ Good-bye, 
mother! good-bye, sister and child! seek your 
refuge in the neighboring isle, upon the main— 
wherever the hand of Christian mercy may aid 
you ;—we go to the mountains, to fly the flag 
of freedom there.” 





A New De icacy.—The Paris epicures have 
found that snails possess a flavor superior to 
frogs. Consequently the trade in the latter has 
been for some time noticeably decreasing. The 
new favorites are sent in great numbers to Paris 
from the surrounding country, Burgundy and 
Champagne alone supplying 100,000 snails daily. 
Frenchmen eat horse meat, snails, fried Hot- 
tentot and other outlandish dishes with a relish. 
The French Zouave eats rats, cats and puppies. 
A French cook can make good soup out of 
dried sole leather. —Scientific American, — 


Friction Matcues.—In 1832, a man, by the name 
of Phillips, living in Oakland, Manchester, Ct., in- 
vented and patented a match that would ignite b 
friction. He made them upon a small scale, as h 
means were limited; put them in tin boxes of one 
hundred each, and sold them to the inhabitants 
about, carrying them in a pocket-handkerchief. 
Many persons still recollect the fear and consterna- 
tion in the minds of the people at that time, lest 
their houses and barns would be burned by the 
incendiary; and many thought that he should be 
restrained from scattering his fire-brands in the com- 
munity. Phillips afterward removed to Springfield, 
Massachusetts, where he formed a copartnershi 
with a man by the name of Chapin, under the title 
of “Chapin & Phillips,” when they largely increased 
the production of matches. The first matches were 
made and dipped singly by hand ; afterward Phillips 
invented the card matches. Such, in brief, is the 
early history of this little article that is now con- 
sidered an indispensable luxury. There are many 
persons now living in Hartford who will recollect the 
red wagon, painted in large letters upon the side, 
“Friction Matches,” as it passed through the streets, 





drawn by one horse, —Eachange. 
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PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


Oe. our paper on free terms, we 
have a large list of non-paying subscrib- 
ers ; and in order that they may be served with- 
out needless cest, itis necessary that we should 
hear from every one of them during the 
year. We must know that the paper is sent 
only where it is desired and read. Some of 
our subscribers may have removed their resi- 
dence and omitted to notify us; others may 
have sent for the CrrcuLaR merely on trial, 
and are indifferent about its continuance ; while 
others may never have applied for it at all, but 
receive it, perhaps reluctantly, through the re- 
quest of a friend. In all these cases the con- 
tinued sending of the CrrcuLar is of no use 
to the persons addressed, while it imposes ex- 
pense and labor on us. This obliges us to es- 
tablish the rule that any application for the 
CIRCULAR without pay, extends only to the 
close of the volume applied for. 


Those persons, therefore, who are now read- 
ing the CrrcuLaR gratuitously,and those whose 
paid subscription expires with the present vol- 
ume, are expected, if they wish the paper con- 
tinued to them for another year, to notify us 
thereof before the 14th of March next, at which 
time the present volume will close. 


All who have paid in advance, and those 
who have since the first of January sent for 
the continuance of the paper, are excepted 
from the above notification. Our subscribers 
may rest assured that we are hearty in offer- 
ing the CrrcuLar frecly as heretofore, and 
that the discrimination used in the present 
notice is only such as seems to be necessary to 
protect us from needless expense. 


NEWS ITEMS. 

Tue U. 8. SENATE, on Friday the 19th, passed 
the “ Bill to regulate the tenure of certain civil offi- 
ces,’ by a vote of 29 to 9. The bill prohibits the 
creation of vacancies, and forbids the President to 
remove from office, except for official misconduct or 
for becoming incapable or legally disqualified to per- 
form its duties, but allows him to fill vacancies oc- 
casioned by death, resignation or the expiration of a 
commission. 

THE matter of the impeachment of the President 
appears to make little progress, the judiciary com- 
mittee to whom the question was referred having 
not yet, it is said, examined any witnesses. We judge 
that the prevailing sentiment, both in and out of Con- 
gress, is averse to the proposed measure, and that 
the excitement on this subject is dying away. 


FOREIGN. 

THE Emperor Napoleon has issued a decree order- 
ing that hereafter the address of the Chambers, in 
reply to the speech from the throne, shall be discon- 
tinued, but giving to the Legislative Body the right 
of questioning the Government; directing that offen- 
ses of the press shall be tried before the Courts, in- 
stead of being decided by the press censor, as now; 
and declaring that the right of the people to meetin 
public shall be limited only by those regulations nec- 
essary for the public safety. This unexpected decree 
is believed to foreshadow a radical change of the 
Emperor’s policy, from the fact that all the ministers 
of his Cabinet immediately tendered their resigna- 
tions, though the resignations of only a part of them 
were accepted. 

ENGLISH papers give accounts from various parts 
of the country, of great storms, shipwrecks, and 
deaths from cold and starvation. In Liverpool 


serious one. A sad accident happened to the skaters 
on the lake in Regent’s~ Park, London, on Tuesday 
the 15th, when, some hundreds of skaters being on 
the lake, the ice broke in and many were drowned. 
Up to the 19th inst., 41 persons were reported to 
have lost their lives, and others who were known to 
be on the lake at the time of the accident, were still 
missing. 

From Spatn, we hear that a covp @ etat of the 
Government has taken place. A large number of 
the members of the Cortes have been arrested; 
twelve of them assigned to forced domiciles, and 
seven of them transported. Further particulars are 
wanting, as to the immediate occasion, or the proba- 
ble result of this movement. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
M. P. B., N. ¥.—Received $5. 


ACCIDENT TO THE Matis.—On last Wednesday 
the bag containing our New York mail was thrown 
off the “noon express” as usual, but instead of land- 
ing safely it bounded back and caught among the 
trucks of the car, and was carried some threc-quar- 
ters of a mile beyond Meriden—-a distance of nearly 
seven miles. The bag was torn open by the means, 
and the contents more or less damaged, if not some 
portions lost. If any of our correspondents do not 
get proper returns from us they may attribute the 
neglect to this accident. 


A good minister had a new-born baby, and all 
the ‘women folks” wanted it to be called “ Eliza.” 
To this he objected, “ because,’ he said, “there 
would always be so many conundrums made about 
it. Thus: ‘Why is our minister like the devil? 
‘ Because he is the father of ’Lize/’” So it was con- 
cluded to christen her with the Horticultural epithet 
of “ Pea-Pod.” 








ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 
HISTORY — RELIGION—SOCIAL THEORY — BUSI- 
NESS MATTERS. 
E VERY new subscriber to the CrrcuLAR wishes 
to know something about the O. C. To save 
unnecessary correspondence we give up a part of a 
page to a standing account of the Community and 
its affairs, for the information of strangers. 
HISTORY. 

As the pilgrim fathers fled from old England to 
New England, so in 1848 the leaders of the 
Oneida Community fled from New England to New 
York, and settled in Lenox, Madison County, on the 
banks of the Oneida Creek. There they were joined 
by other families and members from New York, 
New Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut, til) their numbers amounted to about two hun- 
dred and fifty. They were much despised in the 
first years of their settlement, but God prospered 
them, and they went steadily forward, buying land, 
building houses, and establishing manufactures, till 
they are néw, after eighteen years, in a fair way to 
be as respectable as their Puritan forefathers. The 
parent Community has thrown out two branches, 
one at Wallingford, Connecticut, established in 1851, 
and now numbering about fifty members, devoted in 
pert to the publication of the CrrcuLarR; and one in 

ew York City, established in 1864, consisting of a 
corps of young men devoted to mercantile affairs. 


RELIGION. 


The main religious features of the Community 
consist in an inexpugnable notion that Christianity 
means the abolition of selfishness; that Jesus Christ 
came into the world as an emancipator from that 
kind of slavery; that whoever soundly believes and 
confesses him, is thereby freed; that his kingdom 
was founded and his second coming took place 1800 
years ago; and that all progress, civilization and re- 
form since, have been the fruit of the heavenly or- 
ganization of which he is the center. 


SOCIAL THEORY. 


The Community believes with Christ, that marriage 
ownership is to be abolished when the will of God 
is done on earth as itis in heaven (Matt. 22, 30); 


ITs 


all distractions and diversions from Christ (1st Cor. 
7); with Socrates, that the improvement of the hu- 
man race requires scientific attention to breeding, 


Republic, B. V. chap. 8); and they claim to have 
discovered a new physiologico-moral principle, which 
they call male continence, by means of which the 
new state of society demanded by Christ, Paul and 





there. was a bread riot lately, though not a very 


with Paul, that the marriage spirit is the greatest of 


the same as in the case of other animals (Plato's 


unsatisfactory, they must be taken as an invitation to 
inquire further. We cannot tell all we know ina 
little advertisement. 

BUSINESS. 


The industry of the Oneida Community is mainly 
given to manufactures. Its domain, however, con- 
sists of over 500 acres, 50 of which are devoted 
to gardens and fruit. The Wallingford Branch bas 
228 acres, with nearly the same proportion in fruit. 
Such of the mechanical productions of the Commu- 
nity and its articles of commerce as are interesting 
to outside consumers, are specified below. 


Husiness Aunouncements ; 


STEEL TRAPS. 
Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be procured, or of the Community Agency, 
835 Broadway, New York. Descriptive liet and price-list sent 
free on application. 





—_—_—- 


TRAVELINC-BACS. 
The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 
Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, in 
quart bottles and quart cans, with syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet 
Corn, Peas, String-Beans, and Pie Fruits, in cans—are put up in 
quantities for sale by the Oneida Community. Orders will be 
received at the Community, or at their Office, 385 Broadway, 
N.Y. Descriptive price-list sent on application. 





JELLIES. 
The following kinds of Jellies have been put up the past sea- 
son in pint and half-pint tumblers by the Oneida Community : 
Strawberry, Currant, Blackberry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Plum, 
Peach, Black, Red and Orange Raspberry, Cherry, Lemon, Grape, 
and Pine-Apple. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their office, 335 Broadway, N. Y. 





SEWINC-SILK 
Of our own manufacture (Willow Place works); also of vari- 
ous brands and descriptions, in wholesale quantities for sale 
by the 0. C. N. Y., Branch, 335 Broadway, New York. 





Oo. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 

NO. 335 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 
This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore 
—in fact for all who want to get good bargains and yet cannot 
study and attend the markets. 

We chayge not more than five per cent. commission in any 
cat e, often much less, and sometimes not any, according to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our opportunities of 
obtaining discount. Our purpose is to give our customers the 
advantages aimed at by “ Protective Unions ;” i. e., to buy for 
them at wholesale prices, and reduce costs of transportation 
and distribution to a minimum. 

Send money enotgh with your orders, and we will return 
any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it, and allow you four 
per cent. on it till the next order. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Community 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group ; Bag-Bee on the Lawn—size of pictures 8 inches by 10— 
price 75 cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds can be furnished for 40 centseach. Views, 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each. Any of the above. will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of the price named, Address, 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





BACK VOLUMES 
Of the Circunar, viz., Vol. I of the Old Series, containing 
Writings and Reminiscenses of Mrs. M. E. Cragin, with an ac- 
count of her death, Home-Ta!ks by J. H. Noyes, &c., and Vols. 
Iand II of the New Series. Pree, $1.50 per volume unbound: 
For sale at this Office. 





PUBLICATIONS. 





(Tue Berean; a volume lately advertised for sale at this 
office, is now out of print.] ' 

SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FalTH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for sin- 
gle copy, or $2.00 per dozen, 

Mate Contixence; or Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse, A Let- 
ter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cts. perdoz- 

Tus Traprer'’s Guipg; A Treatise on the Capture of Fur-bearing 
Animals, by 8S. Newhouse. With Narratives and Illustratione, 





Socrates, becomes practicable. 





If these hints are 


118 pp. 8vo. Price 75 cts. 
(The above works are for sale at this office.] 



















































